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Such was the settlement which was principally the work of two 
relatively young men, for Bolingbroke was only thirty-four, while 
Torcy was forty-seven. The methods employed to effect this paci- 
fication certainly left a good deal to be desired where the.British 
government was concerned, but some, at least, of the blame must 
surely be shared with the Whig administration whose bellicosity 
had placed' the country in so impossible a position. For the rest, 
the great merit of the treaty was that it recognized existing facts. 
\France was the first Power in Europe, Philip was the monarch 
jderired by Spain, Great Britain was building a colonial empire, and 
{Prussia and Savoy, were rising states : aH these incontrovertible 
realities were admitted at Utrecht. As for Louis XIV, he had 
completed the work of Richelieu and Mazarin, and had given his 
country security. It is true that the more unjustifiable ambitions 
of the middle years of his reign had not been resJizedj but he had 
effected a very great deal. Spain was a friendly, almost a client, 
state; Italy and Germany were as disumted as ever; and to the 
north it was invasion oC, not from, the Low Countries that had 
become the order of the day. If proof be wanted of the security 
which Louis XIV won for France, it lies in the fact that while 
die monarchy stood no invader established himself on French 
son. 
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second decade of the twentieth century. The struggle for maritime 
and colonial supremacy was left unsettled, since Britain and 
France had in reality suspended hostilities, not because they had 
abandoned their ambitions, but because they had exhausted their 
immediate resources. Otherwise t|^_ Treaty merely marked a 
f s ^e in t he rise of Prussia and Sardinia, in the decline of the 
I TjiuteS Provinces, in the relaxation of the old alliance between 
I Bntmn and Austria," and m the intervention of Russia in the 
flairs of Central Europe. 

Siich was the close of that War of the Austrian Succession of 
which Macaulay wrote — with some exaggeration, it must be 
admitted . “On the head of Frederick is all the blood which was 
died in a war which raged during many years and in every 
quarter of the globe, the blood of the column of Fontenoy, the 
blood of the mountaineers who were slaughtered at CuUoden. 
The evils produced by his wickedness were felt in lands where the 
name of Prussia was unknown; and, in order that he might rob a 
neighbour whom he had promised to defend, black men fought on 
the coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by the 
Great Lakes of North America.” 















